CHAPTER X
GERMANY1
BY the* Treaty of Versailles (1919) Germany lost a considerable
extent of territory. Alsace-Lorraine was restored to France, and
the administration of the Saar handed over to her for fifteen years,
Eupen and Malmedy were given to Belgium, and the northern part
of Schleswig-Holstein returned to Denmark. In the east, Posen,
with the exception of its western districts, and parts of West and
East Prussia were ceded to Poland, while Danzig and Memel were
placed under the League of Nations. At a later date the south-
eastern districts of Upper Silesia were transferred to Poland by the
Council of the League of Nations. As a result of these changes
Germany, which at the outbreak of wax had an area of 210,248
square miles, lost about 27,000 square miles of its territory. Its
population in 1925 numbered, 63,180,000.
In the new German State three great physical areas may be
distinguished: the Alpine Foreland, the Central Highlands, and the
Northern Lowlands, The first of these regions, which slopes down
towards the north, has an average elevation above sea level of
about 1,300 feet, and extends from the Alps in the south to the
Danube in the north, and from the Lake of Constance in the west to
the Salzach-Inn in the east, while a slight extension lies to the north
of the Danube between the Bavarian Forest and the Franconian
Jura,
The Central Highlands have a more varied topography. In the
west, the rift-valley of the Rhine, which has a length of about
200 miles, and a breadth of about 20, has been let down between
the Black Forest and the Odenwald on the east, and the Vosges,
Lower Yosges, and Hardt on the west. The southern parts of the
Vosges and the Black Forest are both formed of ancient rocks,
mainly granite and gneiss, but farther north Bunter sandstone
prevails, except in the west of the Odenwald, where crystalline
rocks again come to the surface. After leaving the rift-valley,
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